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BAPTISM. 
@BY GEORGE A. BARTON, A. M, 
Continued from page 372. 

But the Greek use of the word baptize 
will have little bearing on the question in 
point unless the use of the word by Greek 
speaking Jews coincides with it. We must 
therefore briefly examine this point.* 

Josephus in his Jewish War II. 18 says : 
‘¢ And stretching out his right hand so as 
to escape notice by none ke baptized tue 
entire sword into his throat.” 

The word baptize could here clearly 
mean only a plunging of the sword into 
the throat. 

Again Josephus, Jewish War III. ro. 9: 
*« But of the vessels baptized, those aris- 
ing to the surface.” 

In this sentence Japfize clearly means 
submerge and only submerge. There is 
no thought of coming out again so essen- 
tial to dipping as is shown by the fact 
that a part of the baptized vessels did not 
come to the surface at all, and of those 
which did it had to be distinctly stated. 

Again Philo. De Vita Contemplativa : 
‘*T know some who when they become 
slightly intoxicated before they are wholly 
baptized.” 

Here the word baptize clearly means to 
put into the influence of wine. 

Again Josephus Antiquities X. 9. 4: 
‘¢ Being baptized by drunkenness into in- 
sensibility and sleep.’’ 

Here, it is needless to say, baptize means 
to put into insensibility and sleep. 

Lastly, Josephus Antiq. IV. 4. 6: 
‘* Those, therefore, who were defiled by a 
dead body introducing a little of the 
(heifer) ashes and hyssop branch into a 
spring, and baptizing some of this ashes 
into the spring they sprinkled both on the 
third and on the seventh days.’”’ Here 
again baptize means to put ashes into a 
spring. We shall have occasion to look 
at this passage again a little farther on. 

From these passages we find that among 
the Greek-speaking Jews baptize had the 
same three phases of meaning which we 
have found it had in Greek writers. 

There are moreover certain events re- 
corded in the Old Testament which are 
said to be baptisms. An examination of 
some of these will throw light on the 
meaning of baptize among the Jews. 

In Numbers xix. a description is given 
of how a heifer should be slain and her 
ashes preserved as a water (v. 19. of sepa- 
ration. Then vs. 11 andiz. ‘* He that 
toucheth a dead body of any man shall 
be unclean seven days. The same shall 
purify himself therewith on the third day 





*I have gathered here but a few quotations from Greek- 
speaking Jewish writers, and yet I think a sufficient num- 
to establish the point, Those who wish to see a greater 
number are ref 


to Dr, Dale’s “‘ Judaic Baptism.” 





and on the seventh day he shall be clean.” 
It will be noticed that this is the same 
ceremony described by Josephus in the 
passage quoted above. (p. 13.) Referring 
to this same purification the son of Sirach 
says in ch. xxxiv. 30: ** Being baptized 
from a dead body, and touching it again, 
what is he benefitted by his cleansing ?’’ 
Here this ceremony is called a baptism— 
a baptism from the dead. Hebrews xviii. 
13 further throws light on ali this by say- 
ing: ‘* For if the blood of goats and of 
bulls and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling 
them that have been defiled, sanctify unto 
the cleanness of the flesh.” From all of 
these passages combined we gain the fol- 
lowing results: 1. This ceremony was 
regarded by Jews as a baptism. 2. A 
baptizm in which the baptized was plung- 
ed not into water, but into purity. 3. 
The ceremonial instrumentality used was 
heifer ashes. 

In I Cor. x. 1, 2 the fact that the chil- 
dren of Israel were led by the cloud, and 
that they passed through the Red Sea are 
called baptisms. The verses read as fol- 
lows: ‘* For I would not, brethren, have 
you ignorant how that our fathers were all 
under the cloud and all passed through 
the sea; and were all baptizedf into Moses 
in the clond and in the sea."”” Here bap- 
tized into Moses cannot mean a baptism 
by water. They were not baptized with 
water in passing through the sea, for 
the water was heaped up on either 
hand and they went through on dry 
ground (see Ex. xiv. 21, 22), nor were 
they baptized with water even in the form 
of mist from the cloud, for they are said 
to have been under the cloud. The bap- 
tism into Moses was simply a coming 
under or into the power or influence of 
Moses. When they came from Egypt and 
its slavery into the freedom of the wilder- 
ness, as Moses their divinely appointed 
leader under whose sole control they came, 
they could be said to be ‘ baptized unto 
Moses.” 

In I Peter iii. 21 tke flood is called a 
baptism and_ with this Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Ambrose and Basiit agree. This surely 
was not so called because it was accom- 
plished by water which destroyed all life 
outside the ark, but as I Peter iii. 21 clear- 
ly indicates because it put the world into a 
state of purity. 

The three instances last considered are 
said by the son of Sirach, by Paul, and 
by Peter respectively—all of whom were 
Jews—to have been baptisms. 

Many other Old Testament events are 
interpreted as baptisms by the early Chris- 
tian fathers. For example, Tertullian calls 





*Possibly this throws light on I Cor. xv. 29. 
See also R. V. margin. 

: lian I 1209, Cyprian 1136, Ambrose III. 324. 
+ 324. 





the moving of the Spirit ot God on the 
face of the waters in Gen. i. 2 a baptism ,* 
Ambrose maintains that the fountain of 
Marah (Exodus xv. 23) was baptized by 
the tree that Moses fell into it to sweeten 
itt Justin Martyr, Gregory Nazianzen, 
Cyril and Origen call circumcision a bap- 
tism ;¢ and Chrysostem and Gregory Nazi- 
enzen call the sprinkling of blood at the 
first passover (Ex. xii.) a baptism § 

Many other instances might be ad- 
duced, but these, I think, are sufficient for 
our present purpose. 

We are safe, then, in saying that not 
only did the word baptize mean among 
the Jews simply to put into or submerge 
in something, but that their favorite use 
of the word was to signify a change into a 
new condition, as that of a man into the 
state of insensibility and sleep, of a man 
into a state of ceremonial purity, of the 
Israelites into the power of Moses, and of 
the waters of Marah into a state of sweet- 
ness. 

There is but one non-ecclesiastical use 
of the word baptize of which I know, that 
seems even at first sight to conflict with 
all this, and this use upon examination is 
far more in harmony than in conflict with 
it. In If Kings v., when Naaman had 
come to Elisha for the healing of his lep- 
rosy, and had received the command, 
‘* Go wash in Jordan seven times and thou 
shalt be clean,” the Septuagint, a Greek 
translation made by Jews at Alexandria, 
reads inv. 14, ‘* Then Naaman went down 
and baptized himself in the Jordan seven 
.times, according to the word of Elisha, 
and his flesh came again like the flesh of 
a little child, and he was made clean.,”’ 
At first reading one might suppose that in 
this passage baptize had the meaning dip 
or wash. One could, however, only enter- 
tertain such an idea if in ignorance of the 
Jewish uses of the word which have been 
pointed out above. As we have seen they 
used the word to signify a change of eon- 
dition irrespective of the performance of 
any particular act. In this narrative we 
have a change of condition on the part of 
Naaman from a state of leprosy into a con- 
dition of purity. It is far more reason- 
able to suppose that that change of con- 
dition is here expressed by baptize, and 
that baptize here is equal to purify, 
than to suppose that here the word has a 
meaning utterly foreign to its use else- 
where in Jewish or in Greek writers.|| 
The interpretation of Ambrose (II. 426) 
sustains this view. 
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followers. The baptism He there referred 
to was that which He underwent, when 
He endured the agony in Gethsemane 
and on the Cross. It was the baptism 
into death. Paul has this in his mind 
when he writes of the Colossians, ‘* hav- 
ing been buried with him (Christ) in 
baptism, wherein ye were also raised with 
him through faith in the working of God, 
who raised him from the dead’ (Col. 
ii. 12); and again, when he says 
(Rom. vi. 24) when he wishes to rouse 
the Romans to a sense of their true posi- 
tion, ‘‘ We who died to sin, how shall we 
any longer live therein? or are ye ignorant 
that all we who were baptized into Christ 
Jesus were baptized into His death? We 
were buried therefore with Him through 
baptism into death: that like as Christ 
was raised from the dead through the 
glory of the Father, so we also might walk 
in newness of life.’’ 

The primary reference in these passages 
is to what our Lord Himself termed His 
own baptism, His baptism into death. 
To understand it in this way is in full 
harmony with the further explanation 
given (Rom vi. ro, 11), ‘‘ For the death 
that he died, he died unto sin once; 
but the life that he liveth he liveth unto 
God. Even so-also reckon ye yourselves to 
be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto 
God in Christ Jesus.”’ 

As this baptism of Christ involved a 
real dying and a real rising again, so there 
is for each of His disciples a real dying 
unto the old life of sin and selfishness and 
a real resurrection unto righteousness and 
love. In other words, we are made par- 
takers of the very life of Christ. ‘* Where- 
fore if any man is in Christ he isa new 
creation. The old things are passed away : 
behold they are become new.’’ (II Cor. 
v. 17.). What outward rite can effect 
this? What usefully symbolize it? Too 
often has the ceremony that has been re- 
garded as its outward and visible sign 
covered up and drawn away the mind 
from the reality. For water availeth noth- 
ing, its absence availeth nothing, but a 
new creation. Let us, indeed, follow our 
Lord’s example in baptism. But this ex- 
ample was not set us when he went down 
into the Jordan, for this act was under a 
former dispensation, and is no more to be 
followed literally than His attendance 
upon the Jewish feasts. We are to become 





(Continued from page 356.) 

Paul’s words: ‘‘Christ sent me not to 
baptize,’’ may be taken as giving us his in- 
terpretation of this part of our Lord’s com- 
mission, for they would seem to imply that 
others did claim that the original instruc- 
tions included baptism with water. His evi- 
dence is the more important, because un- 
designed, for it is called forth by circum- 
stances that seem to have nothing to do 
with the question now before us. Yet 
even these circumstances are of interest, as 
illustrating what experience has so often 
proved since that day, that the rite of 
water baptism has not the universal unit- 
ing influence some ascribe to it, but has 
a distinct tendency to division, for now, 
to a degree far greater than was possible 
in the Apostolic age, men are by this 
symbol introduced intoasect. 

The position here taken as to the experi- 
mental meaning of the command to make 
disciples, baptizing them into the name of 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
is not a straining of the passage, but would 
be to Christians generally its natural in- 
terpretation, were it not for the influences 
of tradition upon their minds. 

Near the beginning of each of the Gos- 
pels and twice in Acts (Matt. iii. 11, 
Mrk. i. 8, Luke iii. 16, Jno. i. 26, Acts i. 
5, xi. 16.) the water-baptism of John is 
contrasted with the baptism administered 
by the ascended Christ. This is described 
as a baptism with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire, a baptism to be poured out upon 
all flesh (Acts ii. 16), a baptism of purifi- 
cation and of persistent destruction to all 
that is evil (Matt. iii. 12), the effect of 
which shall bring the spirit of the one 
subject to it into spiritual harmony with 
God in His full revelation of Himself as 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. With all 
this before us we are not only justified, 
but required to interpret the idea of 
Christian baptism wherever it occurs in 
the New Testament in the inward and 
spiritual sense, except where the context 
plainly shows that water is to be un- 
derstood. In the present case the con- 
text, as I have previously endeavored to 
show, refers to something that will change 
a man who is not a disciple into a disciple 
of Jesus Christ. No amount of water, or 
the repetition of any formula can do this, 
while the baptism with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire can. 

It is remarkable that the baptism of 
Jesus in the Jordan, which in these days 
is so often referred to as a reason why 
Christians should undergo the same cere- 
mony, is never once so used in the New 
Testament. On the other hand, the sol- 
emn words He uttered, when He said: 

‘*But I have a baptism to be baptized 
with, and how am [ straitened till it be 
accomplished’’ (Luke xii. 50); and the 
assurance He gave to His disciples that 
they should indeed drink of His cup and 
be baptized with the same baptism that 
He was to be baptized with (Mark x. 39); 
these sank deep into the minds of His 







































































death that we may be also by the likeness 
of His resurrection : knowing this, that 
our old man was crucified with Him, that 
the body of sin might be done away, that 


to sin (See Rom. vi. 5, 6). 






Christ (Gal. v. 27). 
us all, whatever our outward condition, 








ciples of Christ other distinctions vanish, 
and there can be neither Jew nor Greek, 


one man in Christ Jesus.’’ (Gal. v. 28, 
29). 


united with Him by the likeness of His 


so we should be no longer in bondage 


It is by this baptism that we put on 
It is this that makes 


the sons of God. Henceforth to the dis- 
there can be neither bond nor free, there 
can be no male nor female, ‘‘ for ye are all 


‘‘For in one spirit we were all 
baptized into one body, whether Jews or 
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Greeks, whether bond or free, and were 
all made to drink of one Spirit.’’ (I Cor. 
xii. 13). This is the baptism that unites 
us with God and with all disciples, for all 
have the same Lord, the same faith, the 
same baptism. All belong to the same 
body, of which Christ Jesus is the head, 
and all are introduced into it by baptism, 
not administered by outward hands to our 
outward body, but administered to the 
inward man. The outward ceremony sep- 
arates. The inward experience unites. 








Our first duty then in making disciples 
is to introduce men and women into this 
new relationship with God. We are to 
show them by our words and lives what 
the fulness of the revelation that has been 
brought to us in the Lord Jesus Christ 
means, as it shows us the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. Here we have the pattern 
of righteousness and the power to become 
conformed to it. Here we see set out in 
contrast to that holiness, sin in its native 
blackness and the woe that accompanies 
and follows it. Here we find and rejoice 
in its remetly, brought to us through a 
crucified, risen and ever living Saviour. 
We are ourselves to live in the power of 
His risen life and to bring others into it, 
that they may from the start know of the 
power of the Lord in their souls, in His 
life and victory. 





























Can we do this? How cana man 
baptize another into the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost? Jesus said: 
‘* Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that 
believeth on me, the works that I do shall 
he do also.’’ (John xiv. 12). Paul speaks 
of himself as working together with God 
(II Cor. vi. 1), and as filling up that which 
is lacking of the afflictions of Christ for 
His body’s sake which is the Church. (Col. 
i. 24). He writes to his converts of hav- 
ing begotten them through the Gospel 
(I Cor. iv. 15; Gal. iv. 19; Philem. 15). 
We have the examples of this where the 
Holy Ghost fell on Cornelius and his 
household through the preaching of Peter 
without any ceremony whatever Acts x. 
44), and where the Ephesian disciples re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost through Paul. (Acts 
xix. 6) The Samaritans, when they were 
simply baptized with water,were apparent- 
ly unchanged, except in this that they 
simply accepted Jesus as the Messiah. 
Simon the sorcerer was baptized and was 
still a sorcerer. But. when Peter and 
John came to them and prayed with 
them, then they received the Holy Ghost. 
(Acts viii. 14-24). In none of these in- 
stances had the rite of water baptism any 
apparent connection with the reception 
of the blessing. But the blessing in each 
case came as assuredly through the instru- 
mentality of men already full of the Holy 
Spirit, as the blessings on the day of 
Pentecost and on one other occasion (see 
Acts ii. 1-4; iv. 31) came without hu- 
man instrumentality. Bat lest any should 
think that this power to confer the Holy 
Spirit was confined to the Apostles, we 
have the notable instance of the Apostle 
Paul, who received the blessing at the 
hands of Ananias, who is described sim- 
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ply as “‘a certain disciple at Damascus.”’ 
(Act ix. 10). 

Did Paul really beget children through 
the Gospel? Is not the Lord alone the one 
by whose power we are born again? Did 
the apostles and early disciples truly bap- 
tize with the Holy Ghost? Alone none 
of them could have done these miracles. 
But with the power of the risen Saviour 
in them and working through them, they 
could and did. The church of to-day is 
called to come up more and more into the 
life and power of the Apostles, and, as 
the disciples of Christ do this, they will 
more and more see that we are to make 
disciples by baptizing them into the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, cease 
to suppose that this can be done by water 
and a formula. 

That water baptism was practiced by the 
Early Christians there can be no doubt. 
But, as we have already seen, they dis- 
tinctly saw and taught, that Christ’s bap- 
tism was not with water, but with the 
Spirit. It was no new institution. Even 
before the coming of John, baptism is seen 
to have been a familiar thing to the Jews, 
or otherwise so many persons would not 
have come to his baptism in so short a 
time, for the people were very jealous of 
their customs. Yet we find even the 
Pharisees, the most rigid of all, present- 
ing themselves for baptism. (Matt. iii. 
7.) The question the priests and Levites 
sent to John was not in relation to the 
meaning of any new ceremonial, which 
must have been the case, had it been 
unfamiliar, but to know why he should be 
the suitable one to perform it, if he were 
neither Christ, nor Elijah, nor the Pro- 
phet (John i. 19-26). John was the last 
prophet under the old dispensation, which 
was ‘“‘until’’ John, as the judges were 
‘until’? Samuel the prophet. (Acts xiii. 
20). His work was to prepare the way 
for the Messiah. There was no break, 


however, in the passage from the old to 
The new was not a rival but a 


the new. 
rounding out and completion of the old. 


The last representative of that which was 
passing away, laid his hands in blessing 
upon Him who had come to make ail 
The baptism of Jesus by 
John was in obedience to no command of 
the Mosaic law. It was not the ceremony 


things new. 


of his priesily consecration, for His 


priesthood is dependent upon no cere- 
mony. ‘The two reasons given are that it 
was that He should be made manifest 
unto Israel (John i. 31), and that it be- 
came both John and Himself to fulfill all 
This last 
reason means that our Lord wished to 
establish His own connection with this 
movement of the Divine Spirit in the re- 
The act brought 
him in line with the advanced spiritual 
His preaching 
begins where John’s did—‘« Repent ye: 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand” 
He adopted at first 
John’s methods, but discontinued them as 
soon as the connection between His fore- 
runner and Himself was fully recognized 


righteousness (Matt. iii. 15) 


generation of Israel. 


movement of the time. 


(Matt. iii. 2, iv. 17). 


(John iii. 26, iv. 1-3). 
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The next we hear of water baptism is in 
Acts. At the day of Pentecost, when so 
many were convicted under the preaching 
of the apostles, Peter told them to be 
baptized in the name of Jesus. The rite 
was familiar to them as a mode of con- 
fession and of a desire for a new life. 
The practice of the Early Church, as 
modern investigators tell us, was to adopt 
and to adapt prevailing customs. This 
was in accord with this method. The act 
was simply a public confession of their 
faith in Christ Jesus and a sign of purifi- 
cation. This is the explanation given by 
Peter, who warns his readers against trust- 
ing to the water, but tell them that it is 
not the water that saves them, but the 
interrogation of a good conscience to- 
ward God (I Pet. iii. 21). In other words, 
it is the honest answer that a good con- 
science makes to the question—answering 
in the sight of God as Peter did when he 
said ‘*Thou knowest that I love thee.’’ 
Paul’s words in Rom. x. 9, ro, are to the 
same import when he speaks of confessing 
and b.lieving as essentials to salvation. 
There is no evidence, that I know of till 
the beginning of the next century that 
the formula ‘‘in the name of the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost’’ was used in bap- 
tizing with water. There is no record of 
it in the New Testament. One thing ap- 
pears Certain that at present no body of 
Christians practices this ceremony as it 
was practiced at the time when the earliest 
descriptions of the rite are recorded. 

Christ’s own explanation of what He 
meant by being born of water and of the 
Spirit negatives the idea that He referred 
to cutward water. He says in the same 
conversation that whosoever believeth on 
Him hath everlasting life, using the brazen 
serpent as an illustration (see John, 3d 
chapter). His reference is rather to the 
prophecy in Ezekiel xxxvi. 25, where the 
Lord promises to sprinkle clean water 
upon us. 

As we believe it was simply a practice 
adopted by the early Christians without 
possessing any inherent virture in itself.or 
permanent value in the Church; asit can- 
not make any one a disciple of Christ , 
and as it diverts the mind from the neces- 
sary baptism, we are but following the 
spirit of the apostles in discarding it as 
they did circumcision. Water baptism, 
however, stands on a much weaker foun 
dation than did circumcision, for this was 
commanded definitely and very clear di- 
rections were given as to when and by 
whom it was to be performed. We have 
none of this with water baptism, and this 
is one strong reason for believing no rite 
of the kind to have been instituted. How 
can we be commanded to do something, 
when we are not even told what that 
something is, or how or where it is to be 
performed. The result of this indefinit- 
ness, conforms with the idea that some 
ordinance has been instituted, has been to 
make it necessary for us to know into what 
sect a man has been baptized, before we 
can know what is to be understood by his 
baptism, for it is really a different ordi- 
nance in the different deaominations. 
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Let us rather in the spirit of the 
universal gospel which knows noth- 
ing of ceremonialism go forth mak- 
ing disciples in the power of the 
Holy Ghost, introducing them into 
unity with the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to obey the com- 
mands of Christ Jesus. Let us not teach 
them the use of an outward symbol, but 
the power of a life hid with Christ in God. 
And let us follow the example of the 
apostles in this also, that we adopt means 
as effective for making a clear and open 
confession of Christ in our generation as 
they did in theirs. 

RICHARD HENRY THOMAS. 


236 West Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md., First mo. 1st, 
1891. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


CENTRIFUGAL AND CENTRIPETAL 
QUAKERISM. 


“BY SAMUEL A. PURDIE. 


During the first half of the nineteenth 
century there was in the evangelistic work 
of the Society of Friends a marked pre- 
dominance of centrifugal force. It was 
the period of great voyages, of extended 
land journeys. A few self sacrificing and 
divinely-called messengers, denying them- 
selves the comforts of home, trusting with 
a firm faith in the care of their Master 
over their temporal interests, went over 
continents or circling around the earth as 
ambassadors of God to His people. They 
found ready access among all denomina- 
tions, who opened the doors of their 
places of worship, their organ stood si- 
lent, the hymn-books lay in the pews, and 
all gathered in solemn silence to listen to 
the message from on high. 

There- was a marked predominance 
given to those teachings which formed the 
special testimonies of the Friends, but 
there was no effort at proselyting. The 
Methodists, the Presdyterians, the Con- 
gregationalists and all other zs¢s knew that 
the effort was to improve their member- 
ship, to deepen the spiritual life of their 
ministry, to correct the tendency to world- 
liness among all classes of society in the 
places where they stopped for a night. 
There was no invasion of territory, but 
simply an embassy of Christian fellow- 
ship, to deacon and prelate, friar and nun, 
recognized as brother and sister within 
the great fold of the Church Universal. 
This disinterestedness was the key which 
opened every gate before them, until we 
see Grellet enter the Quirinal and deliver 
the message of love, fellowship and admo- 
nition to Pope Pius VII, whiist every 
palace received him as ambassador of the 
King of kings and Lord of lords. 

God was with them as with Cyrus before 
the walls of Babylon. The wonders of 
His right hand marked their career with 
signs which may be compared to those 
which marked the journey of Israel from 
bondage to the land of promise. The 
marching army divides when it meets the 
standing figure of Grellet, Alexander re- 
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ceives with joy Daniel Wheeler upon the 
bank of the Neva, the Southern planters 
fear and tremble as they listen to the 
strong words of liberty and right from 
Quaker lips, everywhere their needs are 
supplied, and their homes suffer no loss 
from the long intervals of absence. 

Daniel Wheeler visited the South Sea 
with a mission to missionaries, who every- 
where felt the deepening of spiritual desire 
as they listened to his stirring words and 
felt also the power of that love which 
prompted the journey. 

Similar results marked the journeys of 
Jobn and Martha Yeardley, of Jas. Back- 
house and George W. Walker, and later 
on the world-wide journeys of Isaac Sharp, 
and William Jones. 

These journeys produced much good, 
not alone during the period of their ac- 
complishment, but by the continued cor- 
respondence and Christian effort which 
they elicited and the fellowship they 
formed. With many of these journeys 
there was combined an element of phi- 
lanthropy, which formed a noted element 
in the similar journeys of Elizabeth Fry 
and Joseph John Gurney; and of this 
latter it may be said that he was a pillar 
of orthodoxy not alone in the church of 
his choice, but so recognized in all Chris- 
tendom. On this latter line were the ex 
tensive journeys of Jonathan and Han- 
nah Backhouse in America, those of Lind- 
ley M. Hoag, Dougan Clark, Sr., and 
many of their associates and contempo 
raries in Europe. 

There is a philanthropic journey of which 
little has been said, when a delegation of 
London Yearly Meeting visited nea:ly 
every country of South America and even 
Mexico as well as many of the States of 
**the Great Republic of the North” on 
the question ot the slave-trade and sla- 
very. The standard bearers of right, jus- 
tice and liberty bore their testimony be 
fore legislators and rulers. There are 
pages of unwritten history of this period 
that should zow be rescued from oblivion 
that they may stimulate us to similar acts 
of obedience to our Master, and of service 
to our fellow-men. 

A change came over our church and 
when we see some of our ministers like 
Eli and Sibyl Jones, John Henry Douglas 
and many others visiting our members in 
Europe with revival tones, and Robert 
and Sarah Lindsay seeking our scattered 
members in Australia and on the Pacific 
coast with a message of organization, we 
suddenly see the same workers who were 
engaged on centrifugal lines of Gosp:l 
work, enter at once in the centripetal work 
of church extension on definite lines of 
organization, and perhaps I might say 
greater liberty within the fold. It is Chris- 
tian liberty, however, not worldliness. 

The hasty stop over a night is now 
changed into a sojourn of a week or more, 
new born babes are received in vast num- 
bers and some one must stay by them, 
nurse and feed them. A lerg'hened itiner- 
acy develops gradually into a settled pas- 
torate in some sections, in others the awa- 
kened converts to Christ are grouped ina 
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simple organizition by themselves, watch- 
ed over and cared for by those who have 
their own special joy and edification in 
the good old Quaker meeting house, but 
wo fully realize that this food could never 
draw and build up the babes who have 
been awakened through their labors. 

The flying journeys in distant lands 
begin to form a less salient feature, but 
the priesthood of believers draws a large 
number who may be classed more as teach- 
ers than preachers to go and dwell among 
the heathen or to reside where the so- 
called Christian churches are largely idol- 
atrous. The broad field of Madagascar 
opens before such laborers as Louis Street 
and wife, H. E. Clark and wife, whilst 
the only recorded minister who goes to 
labor with them goes not as @ minister of 
the Yearly Meeting, but as a missionary 
under the Foreign Missionary Association. 
The flying visit of Eli and Sibyl Jones to 
Syria leads to established local missions at 
Ramallah and on Mt. Lebanon. Rachel 
Metcalfe, on an errand of mercy to Hin- 
dostan, joined by others from the private 
ranks, lays a firm local foothold for our 
mission in that land. 

As these movements were almost simul 
taneous with my own entrance upon work 
in Mexico under identical circumstances, 
and which was so soon followed by mis- 
sion work in Jamaica, where an undenom- 
inational evangelistic journey of a minister 
led several teachers and pastors to join in 
the work and hold together and edify some 
groups of believers not otherwise provided 
for, it forms the marked beginning of cen- 
tripetal Christian effort by Quaker evan- 
gelists. It forms an essentially missionary 
era, and China, Japan and South Africa 
have been added to the widening, white- 
ning field before us. 

Whatever may have been the suspicion 
with which these missionary movements 
were viewed by some, the blessing of God 
on them was so manifest that the church 
at large began to look wijh favor upon 
this service, to see that these laborers 
were called and ordained of God to that 
line of service. 

The recently issued map showing the 
localities of Friends’ missions demon- 
strates the fact that since the Friends’ 
Church entered the last half of the present 
century, our banner for Christ has been 
unfolded in the dark island of Madagas- 
car, where the average attendance every 
Sabbath at Bible-school and Gospel preach- 
ing is nearly 20,000, or more than our 
entire membership in Great Britain, and 
more matter issues from our presses there 
than is published by all our organiza- 
tions in Great Britain annually. Next to 
the Madagascar Mission comes in line of 
numbers, 1 believe, the Mexican field, 
where every Sabbath about rooo attend 
meeting or Bible-school in connection 
with Friends’ efforts, and I believe the 
only press on the Western Continent be- 
longing to a Quaker organization issues 
more books and tracts than any other 
mission press in Spanish America. I can 
hardly give the order of numbers as to 
the missions in Jamaica, Syria, India and 
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Japan, nor would I overlook the import- 
auce of the work in Constantinople, 
Turkey, Philippopolis in Eastern Persia, 
Natal, South Africa, in Alaska, aside from 
the work among the aborigines and freed- 
men in our own land, and similar work in 
Great Britain, at various points in Eu- 
rope, and emanating from the meetings of 
Friends in the Australian Colonies. All 
these have lived long enough to give 
promise of permanence. The question of 
support has often seemed doubtful, and 
the faith of the leborers in every field and 
the financial back-bone of all the Associa- 
tions, Boards and Committees have been 
tried to the utmost, but all of these seem 
to be established outposts of our Z:on. 

This change in the method of work is 
in the right ordering of God’s providence, 
It has come to stay. It is a prominent 
element in the Quakerism of today. In 
some parts like the western frontier the 
local churches and the home mission fields 
seem to mingle and overlap, and it may - 
often be difficult to decide whether the 
conversion of the masses or the special in- 
struction of the existing members should 
be the most prominent feature of every- 
day work. 

So far as our foreign missionaries are 
concerned I know of no one who is anx 
ious for the methods of work under the 
peculiar circumstances of one country to 
be pressed upon workers in another field 
or under other circumstances ; much less 
would they desire to recommend any 
changes in the home field, the surrounding 
and exigencies of which may have changed 
greatly during their long periods of ab- 
sence and isolation. 

Their life work has formed for them an 
individuality, and their associations and 
surroundings have largely modified their 
lines of thought and methods of action, 
they recognize those steps by which God 
has led them to think and act as they do, 
and they are ready to concede to those 
who have been otherwise situated superior 
knowledge of the needs of their own fields 
of labor. 

I trust the day of ocean voyages and 
world-wide visits has not yetended. They 
will form a less salient feature of the 
Quakerism of the twentieth century, which 
may, we hope will, be a century of world- 
wide influence to the Society of Friends, 
or the Friends’ Church, in a rightly guided 
orbit, duly balanced by centrifugal and 
centripetal forces. 








For Friends’ Review. 


TO JOHN GREENLEAFP WHITTIER. 





WRITTEN IN A COPY OF ‘‘ AT SUNDOWN.” 





Like the long lingering of an arctic day, 
And in sweet air of Indian summer time, 
So slowly pass thy sun adown the way 
That leads in fairer worlds to morning 


prime, 
While Autumn's mellow fruit and brilliant 


flowers 
Thou cullest still: for thy life’s gains are 
ours, . Cc 
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INDIAN AGENCIES—A HIDEOUS 
SYSTEM. 


[Frem The Pioneer Press, St, Paul, Minn.] 





If the gentlemen at Washington who 
are debating the question are really anxi- 
ous to learn wherein the government is 
mostly at fault for the present Indian 
outbreak, aside from its abominable policy 
of permitting the-bearing of arms, they 
should look to the infamous spoils system 
as applied in the Indian Bureau. Of all 
the mistakes with which our miserable 
Indian policy is so fully embellished, there 
is none more inexcusable than that which 
puts in cnarge of the most important 
agencies in the country.men whose tenure 
of office is no more secure than that of 
the party to which they belong. To see 
the spoils system at work, full blast, in the 
Indian Bureau, and then find intelligent 
men wondering why the Indians are not 
under better control, is a thing to make 
men almost despair of the government 
under which they live. 

No one can deal satisfactorily with the 
Indian except upon a good understanding 
of the Indian character. This untutored 
savage is not a bit of plastic material that 
we can mould to suit our purpose. He 
has the inherited attributes of unnumber- 
ed years behind him. Childlike in some 
particulars, he is fixed and immovable in 
others. And one of his characteristics 
is his entire confidence in, or his entire 
contempt for, the person with whom he 
has official relations. The Indian does 
not generalize. He tests practically the 
agent put in charge of him. If he finds 
that person a man of good qualities, firm, 
true to his word, fearless, yet generous 
and kind, he makes of hima friend. To 
him that agent is not at all the represen- 
tative of a government of which he has 
only the simplest conception, but the man 
who possesses his confidence and trust. 
An agent who has established such rela- 
tions with the Indian can exercise over 
him almost unlimited control. An agent 
who has incurred suspicion or dislike may 
discharge his duties with fidelity, and still 
be only a cause of constant irritation. 

It follows that, when once an Indian 
agent has secured an influence over the 
tribes with whom he deals, when they 
trust him and have formed a sort of at- 
tachment for him, he becomes one of the 
most valuable officials that any govern- 
ment could have. He can do more with 
the Indian, in peace or war, than an army 
with banners. It is by the influence of 
such men that treaties have been con- 
cluded, when the whole power of the 
government could not have secured the 
assent of a score of Indians. It is 
through them that the Indians who have 
been neglected and who have seen the 
government ignore its most solemn obli- 
gations have been brought to endure pri- 
vation patiently. It is by their influence 
that conflict has been avoided in number- 
less cases. And this individual way of 
dealing with the Indian is the only way 
that has ever met with the slightest suc- 
cess. 


Consider, now, the atrocious folly of 
our practical politics. Here is an agency, 
where many thousand Indians are gathered, 
where an agent who knows his duty and 
does it has been established for many years, 
and where the Indians have come to like 
him and to trust him. To them, he is the 
government. To him, they are a lot of 
undeveloped, full-grown children, whose 
individual peculiarities he understands, 
and can use to control them at pleasure. 
Now comes a change of administration. 
For no reason in the world except to give 
a place to some political worker, this ex- 
perienced man is removed and a green 
hand put in his place. Every time that 
this happens the government deliberately 
invites a disturbance that may cost many 
lives and that is sure to cost many dollars. 
The Indians resent the removal of the 
man for whom they have come to cherish 
a kindly feeling. They know nothing 
about ‘victors’ and ‘‘spoils;’’ they 
know only that the man they trust has 
been sent away, and charge of them been 
transferred to a stranger whom they hate 
for his very strangeness. He enters this 
atmosphere of hostility, and in nine cases 
out of ten has not the least idea of the 
nature of the beings he must deal witb, 
or the methods he ought to use. What 
the result is we have seen over and over 
again. 

It is this hideous system that is respons- 
ible for no small part of the present 
trouble. And it is a system so obviously 
designed to make trouble that its continu- 
ance in a civilized nation is a marvel of 
stupidity. * * * Aslongas there are to be 
agencies and agents, we cannot hope for 
even a decent measure of success with the 
Indian until civil service reform, in its 
most radical shape, is applied to the whole 
body of the Indian service. 
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From the Housekeeper’s Weekly. 
NEW-YEAR. 





The glowing wintry sky bends softly over 
The still, dark earth, that waits the coming 
morn, 
And while the sun lags slow,—belated ro- 
ver!— 
Another year is born. 


When the white moonlight hid the stars’ pale 


glory, 

And bells from many a steeple rang his 
knell, 

Like a poor pilgrim, weary, bowed, and 
hoary, 


The Old Year said farewell. 


And, ever ready for the fresh beginning, 
Regrets for by-gone days full soon are 
said ; 
Forgot are all the sorrow and the sinning ; 
We yearn new paths to tread, 


Ah, let us do the thing we would be doing, 
And let us be the thing we fain would be ; 

In the new paths still higher aims pursuing, 
To nobler destiny, 


Let it be now; real work, not idle scheming ; 
Our grand life-story, truly, plainly told, 
Then blessed days shall come, as in our 

dreaming, 
When this New Year is old. 
ANN T. FRANCIS. 


DUST ON THE KNEES. 





A minister leaving a house where he 
had been praying, noticed dust on his 
knees. He brushed it away; but it was 
nothing to be ashamed of. A man seeking 
work at a place of business was summar- 
ily refused, as he could produce no cre- 
dentials or recommendations. As he sadly 
left the p!ace, one of the proprietors not- 
iced dust on his knees. He inquired the 
cause of it, and the man confessed that 
before he started out in search of work he 
had gone before God upon his knees, ask- 
ing that His guiding and directing hand 
might be upon him. The proprietor was 
not a religious man, but he remembered 
that he had once had an employee who 
was accustomed to have dust on his knees. 
He decided to hire the stranger without 
further credentials, and found him through 
many years a faithful servant. 

When a man comes from his chamber 
in the morning with dust on his knees, 
when a man leaves his vestry for his pul- 
pit with the same mark, when he comes 
from among the suffering and the dying 
with this token—it is nothing to be asham- 
ed of. It is a mark of power ; it is a sign 
of high privilege—the privilege of going 
to the throne of grace; itis a mark of 
faithful service. It is a token that he who 
bears it has access to One who is higher 
than the highest, and mightier than the 
mightiest. — Zhe (Boston) Christian. 





THE ESSENCE of Christianity consists 
not so much in certain things to be be- 
lieved and done, as ina person to be 
loved and obeyed. What Christ does for 
us in the pardon of our sis and the re- 
generation and sanctification of our na- 
ture is the best proof of what Heis. In 
the early days of Methodism in the West- 
ern States, a young man who was clearly 
and powerfully converted to God, dis- 
playing some little gift as a speaker, was 
soon sent out on a circuit, a thing not 
unusual in those times; but, of course, 
before he could be received regularly on 
probation, he must pass certain examina- 
tions. After awhile, therefore, he was 
summoned to appear before the Board of 
Examiners to be questioned as to his theo- 
logical attainments. Not being a very 
bookish man, he was somewhat ill at ease 
as he appeared before this, to him, august 
body. Presently one of the examiners 
propounded this question, ‘*‘ Howdo you 
know that the Lord Jesus Christ is di- 
vine?” As has been done more than 
once, the young man repeated the ques- 
tion after the examiner, saying, ‘‘ How 
do I know that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
divine?”  ‘‘Yes,’’ said the examiner, 
‘* that is the question; how do you know 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is divine?’’ 
Springing to his feet, and stretching out 
his long brawny arms, while the tears 
glistened in his eyes, the young man ex- 
claimed, with a true, old-fashioned Metho- 
dist hallelujah shout, ‘‘ Béess the Lord, 
because He saved my soul!"—J. W. 
Sparling. 
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larly describing the tenement houses, in 
which more than half of the population: 
of New York is crowded together under 
the most unhealthy and demoralizing con- 
ditions. These are J. A. Riis’ conclu- 
sions : 

«¢y, That we have a tremendous and 
ever-swelling crowd of wage-earners which 
it is our business to house decently. 

2. That it is not housed decently. 

3. That it must be so housed here for 
the present. 

4. That it pays high enough rent to en- 
title it to be so housed as a right. 

5. That nothing but our own slothful- 
ness is in the way of so housing it. 

6. That the security of one no less than 
of the other half demands, on sanitary, 
moral and economic grounds that it be 
decently housed. 

7. That it will pay to do it, as an in- 
vestment in hard cash. 

8. That the tenement has come to stay, 
and must itself be the solution of the prob- 
lem with which it confronts us.” 


That ‘‘ the tenement has come to stay ”* 
may be unhappily true of New York. But 
that such a system is not necessary to a 
large city has been shown in Philadelphia ; 
-in which the heaith, comfort and charac- 
ter of the working people are promoted 
by the multitude of small houses in which 
they live ; Aomes of all grades of accom- 
modation, according to the means of those 
occupying them. Humble as very many 
of these are, they make family life possi- 
ble ; as it scarcely can be in the tenement 
houses of New York. While the latter con- 
tains a population one-half the larger of 
the two cities, the number of dwelling 
houses in Philadelphia is twice as great as 
in New York ; and in this there is a very 
great advantage. 


———— -@e — 


Our Portry.—A friend has kindly re- 
minded us that we have lately inserted 
more than one selected poem which had 
appeared before on our pages withia one, 
two or three years. Although this was 
inadvertently done, it does not seem to us 
culpable, or much to be regretted. If any- 
thing written or printed bears to be re- 
peated, it is good poetry. Indeed, repe- 
tition is almost a part of the very idea of 
poetry. Witness rhyming sounds, allit- 
erations, refrains, and frequently recurring 
thoughts and words of the same or similar 
meaning, in much familiar poetry. Repe- 
tition is almost a characteristic of tne He- 
brew psalmody. So it will not pain the 
editor greatly, and, it may be hoped, will 
not offend our readers, if a choice piece of 
Whittier’s, or Frances Ridley Havergal’s, 
Or even of some less renowned singer, 
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shall now and then appear twice or more, 
at intervals, to enliven the mostly solid 
pages of Friends’ Review. 








THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FIRST QUARTER. 
: Second month 1, 1891. 
ELIJAH AT HOREB, 


I Kings xix. 1—18, 


Lesson v. 


Gotpen Text.—Fear not, for I am with thee, and will 
bless thee. Gen, xxvi. 24, 

Elijah had known for more than three 
years the daily personal care of Jehovah 
in his own life. He had also seen God 
dealing with Israel as a nation by the long- 
continued drought. He had stood, as it 
were, between God and the people on 
Carmel, and had been answered from 
heaven, first by fire, and then by 
rain; he had felt the hand of the Lord 
girding him with renewed strength as he 
ran before Ahab to Jezreel; yet after all 
this, we find him disheartened and des- 
pondent. Our lesson to.day may be called 
‘* Despondency and its cure.” And in 
studying God's dealings with Elijah we 
may gain help and courage for our own 
times of trial. 

1. And Ahab told Jizebel all that Elijah 
had done. Ahab, on his return from Car- 
mel, had a humiliating story to tell to his 
proud, passionate queen. We do not 
gather from the narrative that Ahab him- 
self was convinced by what he had seen: 
no acknowledgment of the power of Je- 
hovah passes his lips. He speaks of all 
that E/jah had done, and especially of 
how he had slain the prophets of Baal. 
There is no word even of gratitude for 
the rain over which his subjects were no 
doubt at that moment rejoicing, though 
that too from his standpoint was Elijah’s 
work. Read Matt. xiii. 15 ; II Cor. iv. 4. 

2. Then Jezebel sent a messenger unto 
Elijah. Elijah seems to have waited 
without the city to see how Jezebel wouid 
receive the tidings. So /et the gods do to 
me and more also. “We note that the cen- 
tral point of Elijah’s great effort, viz., the 
proof of Jehovah as God, is utterly lost 
upon Jezebel. She begins by swearing by 
her gods, as if in defiance of Elijah’s 
proof. Jf J make not thy life as the life of 
one of them. The dead prophets of Baal. 
Some have wondered that Jezebel sent 
this threat to Elijah, thus giving him an 
opportunity of escaping. She was proba- 
bly carried away by her passion and did 
not stop to consider. 

3. And when he saw that, he arose and 
went for his life. The rapid movement 
of the original is lost here. The Hebrew 
runs, ‘‘ And he saw, and he rose, and he 
went for his life.”—Spence. So far as we 
know this flight from Jezebel was under- 
taken without the Divine direction. Eli- 
jah’s exertions both spiritual and physical 
on Carmel and in returning to Jezreel had 
been stupendous, and the shock of finding 
that in so far at least as the king and 
queen were concerned they had been in 
vain was too much for him, falling at 
once from the height of Divine enthusi- 
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asm to the depths of fear, he fled for his 
life from the rage of a woman. Perhaps 
‘if dlijah had braved Jezebel, as he had 
Ahab, and stood forth as the leader of the 
people, and cheered them on with his 
courage and faith and hope, then the 7ooo 
secret worshippers of God would have 
come forth and rallied the people, and 
completed the work begun so auspiciously 
on Carmel.’’—Pedoubet. Moses, the meek- 
est of men, failed through passion, and 
Elijah, the boldest, failed through fear, 
so both stopped short, unable to bring the 
people, whose leaders they were, into the 
fulness of blessing. It is a striking thought 
that 1t was these very two who appeared 
with our Lord on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration and talked with Him of His de- 
cease, which Fe should accomplish at Jeru- 
salem. Where they failed H- succeeded. 
See Is. xlii. 4; lvi. 16; Ixiii. 5. And he 
came to Beersheba. ** Beer-sheba is about 
95 miles from Jezreel, on the very borders 
of the southern wilderness. Elijah can- 
not possibly have reached it until the close 
of the second day. It seems implied that 
he travelled both night and day, and did 
not rest until he had arrived thus far on 
his way.””"— Cook. 

4. But he himself went a day's 
Journey into the wilderness. He went 
still further south, probably not feeling 
safe in the dominions of Jehosaphat, who 
had formed an alliance with Ahab. See 
II Chron. xviii. 1. Onder a juniper tree. 
Probably the broom—*‘ one of the com- 
monest shrubs in the desert south of Beer- 
sheba.’? ‘When one remembers that in 
the Egytian desert the shade of even a 
telegraph pole is so much prized that one 
may see astring of Arabs extended in the 
long, slender shadow, it is easy to per- 
ceive how precious is the shade of the 
retem bush in the desert.” Sunday School 
Times. And he requested for himself that 
he might die. Compare Num. xi. 15 and 
Jonah iv.3. 8. Take away my life, for I 
am no better than my fathers. ‘* These 
words clearly reveal the great hopes Elijah 
had formed as to the result of his mission, 
and his terrible disappointment.””—Spence. 
‘* He was oppressed with the sense that 
the task was far beyond human strength, 
and that he, after all, was but a. man, 
See James iv. 17. For the moment he 
was leaving God out of the calculation, so 
no wonder that he gave up to discourage- 
ment. 

5. And as he lay and slept. His physi- 
cal exhaustion by this time must have been 
terrible, and was probably largely respon 
sible for his mental depression. There is 
a lesson here for some of God’s eager 
workers who go on in disregard of the 
needs of their bodies until physical ex- 
haustion overtakes them, and they are laid 
aside perhaps at the very time when their 
efforts are especially needed. Zhen an 
angel touched him. Compare Mark i. 13, 
where the angels ministered to our Lord 
after His temptation. Not only to the 
Son of man in His conflict, but also to 
Elijah, a sorrowful, discouraged mortal, 
was heavenly comfort sent. See Heb. i. 14. 

6. There was a cake baken on the 
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coals. Not necessarily a fire with a cake 
baking on it, but that kind of baked cake 
ordinarily eaten in the desert. God is 
again caring for and feeding His child as 
He did before by the ravens and by the 
widow of Zarephah. Now it is an angel 
that brings the food, but somehow or other 
Elijah must be fed. And @ cruse of water 
at his head. See also Ex. xvi. 13-15; 
xvii. t-7; Ps. Ixxviii. 23-28. 

7. And the angel of the Lord came again. 
‘¢ Probably he had eaten but little the 
first time, for sorrow and weariness.’’— 




















Pulpit Com. The sourney is too great for 
thee. Note God’s ‘tender care for the 






































physical needs of His servant. “The Lord 
Jesus never neglected men’s bodies. As 
before said, physical exhaustion has often 
much to do with spiritual exhaustion. 
‘*Our bodies are temples of the Holy 
Ghost, and we must keep those temples in 
repair.”’ 

8. And went in the strength of that meat 

Sorty days and forty nights. Compate 
Moses in the Mount with God, Ex. xxxiv. 
28, and Jesus Christ tempted in the wil- 
derness. Matt. iv. 2. The strengthening 
food came to Elijah before his fast, but to 
Jesus Christ after his. Doubtless this 
period was a preparation for Elijah’s 
further experience—a time in which in the 
desert solitude he was being purified from 
pride and creaturely zeal even in the cause 
of Jehovah. Unto Horeb the mount of God. 
‘©The same as Mount Sinai, called the 
Mount of God because God here gave the 
law to Moses and manifested Himself to 
the Israelites.”—Pa/mer. ‘* Horeb is but 
200 miles from Beer-sheba, so that it would 
take but a few days to go there directly ; 
but Elijah was probably meditating in the 
wilderness, and slowly wandering along.” 
—FPeloubet. 

g- And he came thither unto a cave. 
Many commentators identify this with the 
cleft of the rock ‘*‘ where Moses was con- 
cealed while the Lord passed by.’’ Ex. 
xxxii. 22. What doestthou here Elijah? It 
seems as if this question contained some re- 
buke. Elijah had come hither uncommand- 
ed and his actior may have retarded the re- 

formation for which he had been working, 
yet the Lord was still dealing with him 
and was teaching and training him for 
future work in Hisname. It is a question 
which may well come home to each indi- 
vidual soul. Art thou, am I, in the place 
where the Lord would have us to be? Are 
we doing His will in the place where we 
are? 

10 Lhave been very jealous for the Lora 
God of hosts. Evijah’s feeling is ‘‘ I have 
done my best for Jehovah, but He has not 
backed me up.’’ And J, even J only am 
deft. When we look at ourselves and the 
discouragements that surround us we are 
only too apt to feel that all depends upon 
us and that we are working single handed. 
Elijah forgot Obadiah and the hundred 
prophets whom he had saved from Jezebel. 
I Ki. xviii. 22; Rom. xi. 3. 

11. And, behold the Lord passed by. 
The best cure for discouragement is a new 
view of the Lord Himself. And a great 
and sirong wind rent the mountains. See 
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I Ki. xviii. 45 and Ezek. i. 4. Andafter 
the wind an earthquake. Sze Ex. xix. 16- 
19. 
12. And after the earthquake a fire. 
See same place, also ch. xviii. 38. But the 
Lord was not in the fire. Whilst the 
Lord had in the past revealed Himself in 
all these symbols and had done so in Eli- 
jah’s own very recent experience the point 
which was now to be revealed was that 
Jehovah could also make Himself known 
in quiet hidden ways. Elijah was utterly 
discouraged because the great public mani- 
festation of God’s power had not con- 
vinced the people ; now he was to learn 
that the quiet hidden ways might prove 
more effectual. He was to go back to 
Israel and begin a course of quiet propa- 
gating of the knowledge of the true God 
that should have rich results. Also he 
was to learn that though he alone had pub- 
licly stood forth as Jehovah’s champion 
still God had His own hidden ones 
who had never bowed the knee to Baal. 
And aftsr the fire a still small voice. All 
manifestations of God are good—be they 
thunders and earthquakes or the still 
small voice—none are to be excluded or 
overlooked. Nevertheless the hidden quiet 
ways are perhaps God’s favorite ways 
of working. See Zech. iv. 6 and Luke 
xvii. 20, 21, and this revelation of thestill 
small voice was probably peculiarly need- 
ed by the fiery impetuous prophet. Com- 
pare Ex. xix. 16-18 with Ex. xxxiv. 5-8. 

13. He wrapped his face in his mantle. 
The short sheepskin cloak. What doest 
thou here Elijah? The same question is 
repeated a second time—and the same an- 
swer given by Elijah. Note that the ac- 
tions which He attributes to Israel were 
all in reality Jezebel’s actions. 

15. Go return on thy way. ‘‘ Reproof 
is implied, and so is forgiveness. What 
the prophet needed was active work for 
his Master. He was to set in motion the 
influences for the redeeming of his people, 
the fire and the storm and the ‘still small 
voice’ of truth and conscience.’’—Pe/ou- 
bet. To the wilderness of Damascus. Da- 
mascus is on the border of the desert. 
Anoint Hazael. He was the confidential 
officer of Ben-hadad the reigning king of 
Syria. ‘‘ He was the storm and fire that 
went before the voice of the Lord.’’— 
Peloubet. 










































16. And Jehu the son—(or grandson of 


Nimshi.) II Ki. ix. 2, 14. ‘* He putan end 
to the house of Ahab, from which the idol- 
atry proceeded (II Ki. ix. 24, 33; x. I- 
28), and was the divine rod of correction 
for the idolatreus in Israel.”"—Zange. He 
was the earthquake that prepared for the 
still small voice. And Elisha. Elisha was 
the quiet peaceful worker, the still small 
voice of God to the people. 

17. Him that escaped the sword, &c. 
This is probably to be taken figuratively, 


meaning that what one left undone in the 


work of reformation the others should ac- 
complish. 


18. Yet [have left me seven thousand in 
Thus Elijah’s despondency was 
It was natural looking at facts 


Israet. 
rebuked. 
as he at first saw them, but when the 
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true state of the case was made known the 
causes for discouragement disappeared. 
Elijah was to understand that God had 
not forgotten him as an individual nor Is- 
rael as a nation, that He could still make 
use of him as an instrument of blessing, 
and that there were others who should be. 
come co-workers with him inthe labor, 
end finally that no matter how dark things 
looked God had still many faithful chil- 
dren in rebellious Israel. 
PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Discouragement comes from looking 
at ourselves and our own weakness, and 
from leaving God out of our calculations, 
It is also frequently the result of physical 
exhaustion. 

2. Its cure is to get true views of God 
and of our fellow-men ; to lose sight of our- 
selves ; to go oniin obedience to the Lord, 
and lastly to take the rest and refreshment 
which our bodies require. 


——————- e@e -——- 


From The Missionary Link. 
RESCUED FOR CHRIST’S SERVICE, 





In the Hospital Ward of a crowded In- 
dian city, wasted and worn by long illness, 
lay a woman who had not much longer to 
live ina world which had treated her 
none too well. As she turned wearily on 
her low cot, her large dark eyes languidly 
opened and fell upon a girl of four or five” 
years of age sitting beside her. Instantly 
the dull look left the weary eyes and 
changed to one of loving tenderness, and 
her hand reached out feebly to stroke the 
head leaning on the bed beside her. 

They were mother and child; ard all 
the fortitude with which the former had 
brought herself to face her fate vanished 
as she looked upon this child. There 
was not much in her faith as a Moham- 
medan to help her now, nor did she even 
think of it. How soon it would be when 
she must leave this loved one and pass on 
—did she know where? Everything was 
absorbed in anxiety for this beautiful child 
at herside. What would become of her, 
and who would care for and love her? 
What questions are these for a dying 
mother to ask as she looks into the face of 
one she must leave behind! The morn- 
ing light dawned upon an empty couch. 
The mother passed away in the night, 
while the child slept upon a mat at her 
feet, and knew nothing tillshe awakened 
to the dreadful fact that she was alone in 
that great city, and could not tell where 
she came from. 

Our missionaries of the Woman’s Union 
Zenana Mission said: ‘‘Send her to us, 
and we will care for her.’’ Our hearts 
warmed toward this beautiful child, who 
at first begged to be taken to her own peo- 
ple. Passionately she threw herself on 
the ground, and in Oriental exaggeration 
of grief, pathetic inso small a child, be- 
sought to be taken anywhere, froma peo- 
ple so unlike anything to which she had 
been accustomed. Ina few days, how- 
ever, she became a merry, bright-faced 
little sprite, beautiful as a picture, with 
laughing eyes. 
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reatly interested in its favor, and in some 
sense leaders in the reform. 

In 1874, at the annual meeting of the 
American Philological Association at 
Hartford, the president called attention, 
in his annual address, to ‘‘ the monstrous 
spelling of the English language.” In 
1875 a committee was appointed ‘* con- 
sisting of the first president of the Asso- 
ciation (Prof. W. D. Whitney) and other 
recognized representatives of our great 
universities and of linguistic science, to 
whom the whole subject was referred.’’ 
The next year, 1876, they reported in 
favor of a reform, and laid down the 
principles which should guide it. This 
committee has been continued ever since 
from year to year, making to the Associa- 
tion a series of reports which have chron- 
icled the progress of the reform. 

In 1876 an International Convention 
for the Amendment of English Orthog- 
raphy was held at Philadelphia. It was 
well attended from all sections of this 
country and from England, and was pre- 
sided over by Prof. S. S. Haldeman, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, president 
that year of the Philological Association. 
On the fourth day, August 17, the Con- 
vention resolved itself into the Spelling 
Reform Association, Prof. F. A. March 
being chosen president. 

The deliberations of the Convention 
had led to an agreement upon a plan of 
action in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the Philological Association. All 
the different propositions and schemes 
were referred to the committee of that 
Association. The committee accepted 
the trust, and during the year gave an 
exhaustive consideration to all the plans 
proposed. Asa result of this examina- 
tion and of their expert knowledge of the 
matters involved, they presented to the 
Philological Association, in July, 1877, a 
report which contained the recommenda- 
tion of a phonetic alphabet. The next 
year this was adopted by the Spelling Re- 
form Association, and is known as ‘‘ The 
Standard Phonetic Alphabet.” All Eng- 
lish words can be correctly printed by this 
alphabet with great simplicity, It is 
easily understood and has been called 
sometimes ‘‘the alphabet of least resist- 
ance.”’ 

In 1880, the Pnilological Society of 
England appointed a committee to report 
a list of words in which etymology or 
history is falsified or obscured by the pres- 
ent spelling. Theig report was discussed 
at several meetings, amended and adopted. 
The Committee of the American Philolo- 
gical Association was authorized to enter 
into a correspondence with that of Eng- 
land on this subject, and finally, in 1883, 
“a joint scheme was put forth under the 
authority of the two chief philological 
bodies of the English-speaking world.’’ 

It was in the form of twenty-four rules 
with illustrations, going through the letters 
of the alphabet. 

These rules have been widely published 
and approved, and have been used to a 
considerable extent in public prints. An 

alphabetical list of amended spellings, ac- 
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cording to these rules, was printed, in 
1886, in the ‘* Transactions of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association,’ and has 
been reprinted by the Spelling Reform 
Association. 

Almost all the prominent linguists of 
the two countries are members of one or 
other of these associations. Some of the 
most eminent scholars of England and 
America will be recognized among the 
officers of the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion at the time this action was taken.— 
Funk & Wagnalls’ Dictionary Circular. 





For Friends’ Review. 
CANINE PROTECTION. 

Eli Gornell, to whom this refers, was a 
minister among the Primitive Methodists 
in England. 

While living in Lancaster, some 40 
years ago, he went fora day with others 
to a Camp Meeting, at Settle, Yorkshire, 
25 miles distant. After spending the day, 
they dec ded to stop to the evening love 
feast, which made it late returning home. 

While making ready, there came a very 
large dog and would make friends with 
them. 

Not knowing from whence he was, they 
tried to send him away but could not, 
and after starting from Settle, they found 
he was in company with them. 

Going about two miles they came to a 
steep hill nigh to ‘‘*Ebb and Flow” 
watering trough, when there came from 
concealment a highwayman, who seized 
the horse’s bridle, saying, ‘‘ Deliver or 
die.” 

But the dog seized the man and caused 
him to relinquish his grasp. 

Leaving the man and dog together, 
they proceeded on their way, but soon 
found the dog was with them again. 

They passed through a number of vil- 
lages, and the market town of Bentham, 
and came to within a mile of Lancaster, 
when there sprang upon them another 
highwayman, who seized the horse as the 
other; but the dog rescued them as be- 
fore, and remained with the man while 
they passed along, but presently was in 
their company again. 

Eli Gornell advertised the dog, and 
found he came from a place ten miles dis- 
tant from Settle in another direction. 

Who shall say that the Lord did not 
use him as one of His angels to whom He 
gives charge concerning His own? * 

S. MILEs. 


Monkton, Vermont. 





Yellow-bird, where did you learn that song, 
Perched on the trellis where grape-vines 
clamber, 
In and out fluttering all day long, 
With your golden breast bedropped with 
amber? 
Where do you hide such a store of delight, 
O delicate creature, tiny and slender ! 
Like a mellow morning sunbeam bright, 
And overflowing with music tender, 
CELIA THAXTER. 


———__ +o 








*The particulars of this account were received from 
a cousin of Eli Gorne 
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A CHRISTMAS PRAYER. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 





Lord, for the lonely heart 
I pray apart. 

Now, for the son of sorrow 
Whom this to-morrow 
Rejoiceth not, O Lord, 
Hear my weak word! 


For lives too bitter to be borne, 
For the tempted and the torn, 
For the prisoner in the cell, 

For the shame lip doth not tell, 
For the haggard suicide, 

Peace, peace, this Christmastide ! 


Into the desert, trod 

By the long sick, O God ; 

Into the patient gloom 

Of that small room 

Where lies the child of pain 
Of all neglected most—be fain 
To enter, healing, and remain. 


Now, at the fall of day, 

I bow and pray. 

For those who cannot sleep 
A watch I keep. 

Oh, let the starving brain 
Be fed, and fed agvin ; 

At Thy behest 

The tortured nerve find rest. 


I see the vacant chair, 

Father of souls, prepare 

My poor thought’s feeble power 
To plead this hour: 


For the empty, aching home 

Where the silent footsteps come, 
Where the unseen face looks on, 
Where the hand-clasp is not felt, 
Where the dearest eyes are gone, 
Where the portrait on the wall 

Stirs and struggles as to speak, 
Where the light breath from the hall 
Calls the color to the cheek, 

Where the voice breaks in the hymn 
When the sunset burneth dim, 
Where the late, large tear will start, 
Frozen by the broken heart, 

Where the lesson is to learn 

How to live, to grieve, to yearn, 
How to bear, and how to bow. 

Oh, the Christmas that is fled! 

Lord of living and of dead, 
Comfort THou ! —Independent., 


Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


AT SET OF SUN. 


a 


At set of sun the wind went down, 

And rosy was the evening crown 
Thrown on the circling hills, 

The stormy gusts of that bleak day 

Might chill the soul with sad dismay, 
Charged with foreboding 1lls, 


For how, the weak heart questioned still, 


Will wear the long night hours until 
Another dawn shall break ? 

What ruin then may meet our eyes? 

What walls of snow around us rise ? 
What pain or death o’ertake ? 


Our God is better than our fears, 
And morning joy shall dry the tears 
That fall when sorrows run. 
All stormy gusts of life o’erpast, 
May heaven’s light be bright at last,— 
All clear at set of sun, 
ADELINE L, F. DANIELS, 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH SIGNOR 
CRISPI. 





Figaro publishes an interview, by one 
of -its staff, with Signor Crispi, the Italian 
Prime Minister. M. Crispi, amongst 
other matters, said : 

‘IT have known Bismarck very inti- 
mately since 1868. He was more peace- 
ful than anybody else. He did not want 
to take Alsace. I am sure of it. The 
generals did. Caprivi is following out 
his policy. He has not quite Bismarck’s 
ability, but he is a clear-headed, prudent 
man. Our King speaks always of Fiance 
as his second country, but he was annoy- 
ed by the newspaper articles, and decided 
not to go. 

** To my question whether he believed 
in a war, he replied, ‘ No, unless France 
commits an act of folly. We will never 
attack any one. Irredentism is a fad of 
some of our young men. In 1866 we 
might have got more. Our statesmen 
committed mistakes. I will not jeopar- 
dize what I have for the sake of a rectifi- 
cation of frontiers, either ou the side of 
Austria or elsewhere. If you had not 
insisted upon getting the Rhine, you 
would be still in possession of Alsace- 
Lorraine.’ 

‘¢¢What about William II.?’ 
will not make war. He has taken up the 
social question. I do not mean to say 
that he wants to solve it, but he has taken 
an interest in it. He is a good fellow. I 
do not believe he will make war.’ ‘ But 
every country is arming!’ ‘Indeed, I 
know it! These armaments will end by 
ruining Europe, for the benefit of Am- 
erica. This is the question of the future, 
unless some statesman should propose dis- 
armament.’ ‘A fine réle for you!’ ‘I 
cannot take the initiative. You, France, 
are dominating Europe, which is in per- 
petual dread of some piece of folly on 
your part. If you began, the slightest re- 
duction would enable me to reduce our 
armaments too. Meanwhile, I will do 
my utmost to improve the relations be- 
tween France and Italy.’ ’’ 


‘He 





SEVENTEEN years ago Miss Ticknor, of 
Boston, having been often appealed to 
direct the reading of young girls, founded 
a society to encourage home study. This so- 
ciety, including at first half a dozen names, 
now has a membership of 524 active stu- 
dents, whose intellectual work is planned 
aud simplified byjthe Boston office. One 
of the very best results of the disinterested 
labors of Miss Ticknor and her fellow- 
workers is found to-day on a North Caro- 
lina farm. The farmer, a lady who is 
taking three courses of study under the 
direction of the society, has started on her 
own place a school, where, at a nominal 
cost, she offers instruction to that large 
class of her compatriots ‘‘ on the border- 
land of good or bad citizenship,” who 
otherwise would have no instruction at all. 
This school is full, and the gain of the 
pupils in intelligence and character al- 
ready visible. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.— First mo. 6.—In regard to the 
Behring Sea dispute, a despatch from James 
G. Blaine was received at the Foreign Office, 
in which he made proposals respecting ques- 
tions to be submitted to arbitration. It is 
pot thought that he contemplates any action 
likely to lead to hostilities, although Lord 
Salisbury cannot agree with him, 

It is said that under the new American 
Tariff bill 48 per cent. of Italian exports to 
the United States are admitted free of duty. 
12 per cent. at the old rate, while‘the duty is 
increased on less than four per cent. 


First mo. 8.—The last census gives Japan 
a population of 40,702,020 inhabitants. Two 
cities have a population of over a million 
each, 


First mo. 9.—Bitter cold weather still pre- 
vails on the continent, causing much suffer- 
ing among the poorer classes, 

A number of sailing vessels are ice bound 
in the Elbe. 

At the port of Fiume, Austria, traffic is 
suspended and trains at a stand-still, on ac- 
count of the severe cold and heavy snow 
falls. 

Wrecks are reported on the coast of Val- 
encia, 

At Grenada an earthquake shock was ex- 
perienced on the 8th inst. 

Typhus fever is epidemic at Florence, Italy. 
From 100to I50 new cases are reported 
daily. 

Accounts of famine in Silesia are heart- 
rending. No work and no money is to be 
had, and the increasing cold weather makes 
the situation worse. In one parish 17 chil- 
dren are said to have died for want of nour- 
ishment since Christmas, 


First mo. 10o.—Unusually cold weather 
continues both in Great Britain and on the 
Continent. The river Thames continues par- 
tially frozen; and many deaths are reported 
from the cold and snow. In France, the 
rivers Seine and Saone are partially blocked 
up with ice. 

The Scotch railroad strike has not yet 
ended, and great inconvenience results from 
it. 

A crowd of Irish laborers visited a Board 
of Guardians on the 9th, demanding work, 
as they and their families were starving. The 
Guardians promised to give the best help 
their means could afford, 


First mo. 12.,—Parnell made a speech yes- 
terday to a large assemblage gathered to re- 
ceive him. He intimated that although the 
negotiations had not yet closed, as soon as 
the future of the Irish question is secured he 
will retire from the leadership of the Irish 
party. 


DOoMESTIC.—First month 6.—In the Sen- 
ate on the 5th instant Senator Sawyer intro- 
duced a bill creating the office of Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster General at a salary of 
$4000 a year. A bill has also been intro- 
duced creating a Board of Women Commis- 
sioners of Immigration. 

The Silver bill was taken up and the fol- 
lowing amendment was moved : 

That any Owner of silver bullion, not too 
base for the operations of the mint, may de- 
posit the same in amounts of the value of not 
less than one hundred dollars at any mint ot 
the United States, to be formed into standard 
dollars or bars, tor his own benefit and with- 
out charge ; and that, at the said owner's op- 
tion, he may receive therefor an equivalent 
of such standard dollarsin Treasury notes of 
the same form and description, and having 
the same legal qualities, as the notes pro- 
vided for by the Act approved July 14, 1890, 


























entitled “An Act directing the purchase of 
silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.” And al} 
such Treasury notes, issued under the pro. 
visions of this act, shall be a legal tender 
for their nominal amount in payment of al} 
debts, public and private, and shall be re. 
ceivable for customs, taxes, and all public 
dues, and, when so received, may be reissued 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as other Treasury notes, 

After much arguing against the bill the 
Senate adjourned. 


First month 8.—The Louisiana Lottery 
Company has instituted legal proceedings to 
have the Anti Lottery law declared unconsii- 
tutional and void. This case will go to the 
U. S. Supreme Court. 


Firstmonth 9,—The severest snow storm 
of the season is reported from Kansas and 
Northwestern Missouri. Freight service is 
abandoned and passenger trains delayed, 

It is said that a revolution has broken out 
in Chili. The Chilian Legation, however, dis- 
credits this report. 

The steamer Harlan which arrived at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, on the 8th inst. had on boar¢ 
the crew of the wrecked schooner Admir.t 
lost on Bryon Island. 


First mo, 12.—Three thousand Indians are 
reported to be about to come in from the hos- 
tile camp to the Pine Ridge Agency and sur- 
render to General Miles, It is not intended 
to disarm them at once. 

Ex-President Cleveland and his wife have 
returned to New York after a visit to Phila 
delphia. 

Nebraska has now two Governors and a 
third claimant for the office. 

John Dillon sails to-day for France to join 
William O'Brien in his conference with Par- 
nell. 

Two earthquake shocks were felt on the 
7th at Rusk, Texas, about midnight, and a 
shock at noon on the gth at Toledo, Ohio. 

The Behring Sea controversy took a new 
turn when the Attorney-General of Canada 
carried the matter to the United States Su- 
preme Court as a test case. 





Marriage. 





AUSTIN—WATSON.—At the home of 
the bride’s parents, Ski-a-took Mission, In- 
dian Territory. Dr. George M. Austin, of 
Wilmington, Ohio, to Elma C. Watson, 
daughter of John M. and Eliza T. Watson— 
a graduate of Earlham College, Class ’88. 


Died. 


STREET.—-Died at her residence in 
Salem, Ohio, Twelfth mo. 11th, 1890, Sibyl 
Street, in the 81st year of her age; a be- 
loved member and minister of Salem Month- 
ly Meeting. : 

This dear Friend has long been widely 
known and justly regarded as a pillar in the 
Church of Christ. Throughout her long and 
useful life, she manifested her loyalty to 
Christ by loyalty to His Church, and her 
death leaves a blank in Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing that will be difficult to fill, But her 
memory is precious, and it may truly be said 
of her, that “‘ she being dead, yet speaketh. 


THOMAS MONONQUE, at Ouray, Sen- 
eca Nation, Ind. Territory, Tenth mo. Ist, 
1890, in the 72d year of his age. The 
triumphant death of this once dark pagan 
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Indian ought to be an inspiration to the mis- 
sion work among this needy people. Few 
have approached the end mere peacefully, 
or looked forward with a more buoyant hope 
than he. 

MARSHALL,—David Marshall was born 
in East Tennessee, Seventh mo, 17th, 1821. 
Died at Carthage, Indiana, Twelfth month 
22d, 1890, aged 69 years, In 1847 he was 
united in marriage to Zelinda Binford. There 
were born to them two children, neither of 
whom is living. He was converted ia early 
life, has ever since been a devoted follower 
of Christ and a firm believer in the doctrine 
of the Gospel as held by Friends. 

He was recorded a minister near 1860. 
He loved the church, and lived not for him- 
self alone, but for others, He had a quick 
perception of Scripture truth, and took a 
broad and comprehensive view of its doc- 
trine, so as to stand in the front ranks as a 
teacher of righteousness, His reputation 
among his neighbors and his social qualities 
were of the highest order. His place in the 
Sabbath-school and meeting was never vacant 
when he was able to be there, feeling it to be 
a pleasant duty to engage in their services 
as way opened for work. 

The death of this loved friend removes 
another of those trusty veterans in the Lord’s 
army, who faithfully bore many persecutions 
and reproaches, and yet remained in active 
service, daily adorning the doctrines he de- 
livered to others. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Gov- 
ernment Report, Aug. 17, 1889. 





ALICE LEWIS, 321 N. WALNUT ST., 

West Chester, Pa. Agent for London 
Friend, British Friend, and Friends’ Quar- 
terly Examiner. Two fornier $1.50 each per 
year; Examiner, $1.66, all in advance. 
Annual Monitor for 1891, 60 cents. 





A FRIEND, WITH EXPERIENCE AS 
’ housekeeper, would like to take charge 
in family wishing to be relieved of the care. 
Reference. Address box 72, Wenonah, 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
* Women’s Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia will be held 
at 1122 Chestnut street, on Sixth-day, First 
mo, 23d, 1891, at 3 P.M. All Friends and 
others who are interested are cordially invi- 
ted to attend, The Treasurer will be pre- 
pared to receive annual dues, 
M. M, Harngs, Secretary. 


















We solicit your order for Tailoring 


“ Excellence” 


at the lowest possible “ consider- 


ation’’ is our purpose. 


At your service 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 





INNEAPOLIS, MIN®W.. JANUARY 6TH, 1891. 
—The Board of Directors of the Home Sav- 
ingsand Loan Association, of Minneapolis, have 
this day declared a semi-annual Dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT., payable January 15. Holders of fully 
id certificates will receive checks direct from 
ome office. Coupons on Class “B” certificates 
nero collected at Philadelphia Office, 588 Drexel 
uilding. 
H. F. NEWHALL, Manager Eastern Office. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Price. 
1, Memoir of Elizabeth Fry............sssee0 $0 30 
Z Youthfal PRarims..cccccccccceccccccceeseccs 30 
8. Memoir of Wm. Penn.........2..ce.cececeee 40 
4. Selections from the Epistles of Geo. Fox... 30 
5. Selections from Letters of Isaac Penington 30 
6. Memoir of Maria Fox............ssssceeeeee 40 

7. Memoir of Daniel Wheeler and his Visit to 
Ge PRONE Re cececccctccccecccccesccccce 50 
8. Aunt Jane’s Verses for Children. [Dlus.... 50 

9. Rambles of a Naturalist, with Life of Dr. 
GQGOGMAR ccccoceccccccesccccccescocesosccsce 30 
10. Life of — Fox, wife of George Fox. 30 
1l. Memoir of Thomas Story..........-seee-ee0e 40 
12. Waring’s Hymns and Selections............ 80 

13. Essays on the History and Doctrines of the 
iety of Friends..........cessccessccvcce 30 

14, Memoirs and Letters of Jonathan Hutch- 
TABOR coc cncccccccccecccccesccccossccecesece 30 
15. Memoir of Mary Capper.........css.eesseeee 45 


16. Journal and Life of John Woolman, com- 


POCO occ oo coccccccce cocccssccccccccosesceces 50 

17. Scripture Questions on the Gospels and a 
TB nccccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccceccce 

18. Memoir of Eliza Southall.............sse006 40 

19. Selected Hymns for Schools, &..........++ 25 
2. The Little While, and other Poems, by Jane 

Crewdson. Plain 50 cents, gilt........... 75 

21. Memoirs of Stephen Grellet, abridged...... 50 

22. Paul the Apostle, by Bevan Braithwaite... 1 00 

28. Religious Declension............ eeedhddserns 25 

ALSO FOR SALE 

Memoir of J. J. Gurney...........--cecseeees oes $1 50 

Annals of Early Friends. First Series......... 50 
Gurney’s Two Letters........0.--sseesessssseees 


05 

Memoirand Correspondence of ElizaP.Gurney 1 50 

A discount of 25 per cent. allowed on purchases of 
10 copies and upwards. Address, 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


These books are well-adapted to form a nucleus 
of libraries for Monthly oe or Bible Schools, 
as well as private collections. In order to enlarge 
their distribution, in quarters where means are lim- 
ited, a fund is available, through which further re- 
ductions in price or occasional donations can be 
made by the Association. 


NOTWITHSTANDING 


The INCREASE in value of all our goods, we make 
the usual REDUCTION, cunnens at this season, 
many choice styles remaining to select from. 





GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Merchant Tailor, : 
109 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





“The Early Christian Church.” 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY THOMAS KIMBER. 








PUBLISHED BY 


DAVID S.TABER&CO. 
56 Lafayette Place, New York. 





SINGLE COPIES, ONE DOLLAR. 





Issued at a reduced price to promote its 
extensive distribution, this is still a hand- 
some volume. Friends and other students 
of Early Church History will find it a clear 
and full record, without controversy, of the 
evidence which abounds of the simplicity 
ot the faith and practice of the Primitive 
Church, and of the spirituality and prevail- 
ing power of the Gospel before the days of 
hierarchical assumption and corruption. 

Warm expressions in commendation of 
the value and practical usefulness of these 
Essays have been received from many per- 
sons, in and out of the Society of Friends. 
Among these may be mentioned Isaac 
Brown, of Kendal, England; Thomas 
Chase, LL.D., formerly president of Haver- 
ford College ; James Wood, A.M., of Mount 
Kisco, New York ; Henry Stanley Newman, 
of Leominster, England; Barnabas C. 
Hobbs, LL.D., of Indiana; Allen Jay, of 
Earlham College, Indiana; President B. F. 
Trueblood, of Penn College, Iowa; Presi- 
dent J. J. Mills, of Earlham College ; Profes- 
sor Dougan Clark, M.D. of Earlham College; 
Professor J. W. Woody, of Guilford College, 
North Carolina; Professor W. L. Pearson, 
Ph.D., of Penn College; Elkanah Beard, 
President of Southland College, Arkansas ; 
Principal C. H. Jones, Friends’ Academy, 
Union Springs, New York; Professor A. 
Rosenberger, of Kansas, Acting President 
of Penn College; President J. E. Rhoads, 
LL. D., of Bryn Mawr College; Samuel A. 
Purdie, of Friends’ Mission, Mexico; Tim- 
othy Nicholson, of Richmond, Indiana; 
R. S. Morgan, Editor of the London Chz%s- 
tran; H. N. Hoxie, of the Student; and 
Dr. H. Hartshorne, of FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 

John G. Whittier writes of the volume of 
Essays: 

“ T have read it with interest. It proves, 
I think, that Quakerism was a revival of 
Primitive Christianity in spirit at least 
. . » Iam amazed at the thoroughness 
and exhaustive research which the book 
evinces. It is a noble legacy to thy friends, 
and to the entire Christian community.” 


P. E. CHILLMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


914 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








T. TRAEGER, 


Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 


NO. 31 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 
PHILADELF HIA, PA. 


¢ ang em EM SARE ze 
EG Plecone—Blue, Red jackobins. 


a—Blue, Fans and 
J.L. MOCK, 1247§. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 0. 
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BUNYAN’S acents 


PILGRIM’S “am 
PROGRESS ‘coirion. 


Over 100 fine illustrations, 55 full-page. by F. BAR- 
NARD and others. Plates in oil colors. Large type, 
luxurious paper and binding. Large quarto. 


JAMES A. BEAVER, Governor of Pennsylvania 


— It is difficult to imagine presswork, illustrations, 
and binding which would more worthily furnish a 
setting for this wonderful book. The print is so 
attractive, that I shall read it again from beginning 
to end, for the story is one of which we do not tire, 


and it is as fresh and inspiring to-day as when it 
was written by its illustrious author.’’ 

JOHN EATON, Ph.D., LL.D., President of 
Marietta College, Marietta, O.—“ No matter how 
many other editions any one may have, he will not 
be satisfied without a copy of yours.’’ 

RT. REV. CHARLES EDWARD CHENEY, 
D.D., Bishop of the Synod of Chicago.—* Your 
edition is the only one which I have ever seen in 
which the setting is worthy of the gem."* 

E. ORAM LYTE, A.M., Ph.D., Principal of 
Millersville State Normal School.—* The printing, 
illustrations, and binding seem perfect, and render 
still more interesting and attractive one of the 
most interesting and instructive books ever written. 


An Unusual Opportunity for Agents. 


Every Christian family will want this handsome 
volume. It can be sold without so much talking as 
is required to sell other books. Send for full de- 
scription and terms, Territory assigned in order of 
application. Complete canvassing outfit, $1.00. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO. 





ESTABLISHED, 1866. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL, 
LADIES’ ano GENTLEMEN'S 


FINE FOOTWEAR, 


No. 909 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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Texas Farm Mortgages, Debenture Bonds, Vendor 
Lien Notes, or Purchase Moner Mortgaces, 


Negotiated and Guaranteed by 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


Established, 1872. 


Because of the conservative and careful methods 
of this Company, and the great fertility of the sec- 
tion, near Dallas, in which the loans are made, we 
ar these securities to be equal to the best now 
offe: 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, Gen’! Agents, 


412 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pocket-Almanac for 1891 


Containing Dates of holding the 


YEARLY and MEETINGS 





QUARTERLY 


OF FRIENDS IN THE 


UNITED STATES and CANADA. 


Also Statistical Reports of the number of 
Members of the Religious Society of Friends 
in the World. 





PRICE FIVE CENTS. Twelve Copies Fifty Cents. 
Postage stamps received. 





FOR SALE BY 
FRIENDS’ Book AND TRACT COMMITTEE, 
No. 56 Lafayette Place, 
New York. 


KINDERGARTEN Amonthly for home and school, 
# science lessons, stories — 
occupations, ete. Invaluable for primary teachers 
mothers. eee a zone, Samete ow ell 
Specjal lessons for mary Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicagd. 








AN UNBLEMISHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS ESSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT, 


THE J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE GO. 


BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


Has returned to its investors, $12,107,576. 
In 1889 it returned tothem - 


1,696,636.57 


No investor In it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in full. 


Its stock is owned almost entirely by its officers, who reside in the districts where the loans are 
made, devoting their personal attention to its business (the value of these points cannot be over- 
estimated), hence the superior reliability of its securities. 


Our Debenture Bonds, issued to July 1, 1890 - 


on Land worth - 


$3,303,563 


Are secured by deposit with the Farmers Loan & Trust Co., New York, Sresies, ot Den Mortgages 
af - _ = = = = - ’ 


Five year Debenture Bonds on hand for prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for sma 
amounts and short time. Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or 319 Broadway, New York. 


ASSETS, . - = 
® CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


JULY 1, 1 


$5,680,536.52 
1,295,501.68 


HENRY DICKINSON, Mgr, 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company's Building, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 





CASH CAPITAL........ ecccccedeoecs $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


Surplus over all Liabilities......... + 409,616.79 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1890. 


$2,642,669.97. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 


DIRECTORS, 
Thos. H. Montgome Alexander Biddl 
John T. ‘aon ” Charles P. Perot,” 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillin 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 


Chas. 8. ‘Whelen. 


W. H. JONES, 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 


1933 MARKET ST., PHILA, 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I 
have opened a Carriage and Harness Emporium, at 
No. 1 Market Street, in connection with m 
Agricultural Implement and Seed Bazaar, in whi 
I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, 
Road Carts, Road Wagons, Pleasure Wagons, Bug- 
gies and Surries. Dealer in all the finest quality 
of Carriages of any st;le and make. 

My aim snall be to furwish first-class, reliable 
work at low prices, 

Please call and examine the goods, and if you are 
unable to do so, write for prices, which will 
promptly fu nished. 

I have all the different styles of Road Carts, all 
first class and very low in prices. 

And the General Agency for the celebrated 


CORTLAND WAGONS and BUGGIES, compris- 
ing 40 different kinds. W. H. JONES. 
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THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROST COMPANY OF PRILADELPHIS 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, i865. 


BI octet. anced vet - sine. (i 


- $1,000,000 | 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
ASSETS, - - 


- $24,256,625.08 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 


law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Com 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust De 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustwort 

The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’t. 


— 


y assistants. 


Some of them give their undivid 


: DIRECTORS. 
Sam’lR. Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm. Gummere, 
T. Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Chas. Hartshorne, 





Wm. Longstreth, Asa 8. Wing, 
Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, Philip C. Garre 


ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 


ent which has the care of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law 
attention to its care and management. . 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASAS8S. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 


Justus ©. Strawbridge 


